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Abstract 



In 19{(9, the Helen Natkmai Cent^-Tedmkal Assistanoe Cent^ administ^ed a 
natiraal needs-assesraoent €d educational and aduh serdce agencies providing or pro{>osing to 
ptovkie tranational seivbes to individuab with labels of deaf-blindness. The purpose of the 
assessment was to d^ennine the national and regimial tedmiral assistance needs of current and 
potential providers of translticmal sovioes to indivichials with dtial sensory impairmrait 

Usable questionnaires wwe r^umed by 719 of ag&ides (a 67.9^ response rate). Hie 
resuhs rqiresent most o(nnprdi«i»ve national needs-assesranent conducted to date of agencies 
sming individuals with deaf-Uindness. On avmtge each ag^, among the 719 agencies survqred, 
escpressed a need for technical assistance m 2Q s^>arate areas. In the area of general client 
outcomes, re^XHid^its requested the greatest need for technkal assi^ance in employment 
opportunities and family support In the area of ^)edlk; direct services, respondents requested the 
greatest need for technical assistance in assistive technok^, client assesanoit/rvahiatran, and 
communication training. In the area of systems/administrative issues, respondents requested the 
greatest need for technical assistance in prasonnd training, jnMc education/awareness, liinding, 
and intmgmcy collaboration. More troubling than the overwhdming need for tnumtional services 
tedmical assistance nationally, however, is the way in whk* agemdes continue to organize the 
constellation of services they offer. Services continue to be offwed using an isolated skills training 
and "readiness" approach. Infusion of all transitional services within community-integrated adult 
activities and outcomes continues to be an elusive service delivery modd. Future funding priorities 
and tedmical assistance activities must aggressive^ promote holistic and visionary community- 
integrated dient planning along with broad sy^ematic and administrative interagency change 
supports. One recommended approach, supported by this data, b the use of technical assistance 




and support to state and local leveJ interagency teams, whose goals are to devdc^ infant, and 
maintain ^te*wt(te and ooUaboratkso tranrition efforts fm youth widi (teaf>biindne» (Everscm, 
Radial, & Mkhael, 1992). 
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A Needs-Assessment of Agemies Servfaig 

hidividiiate widi Deaf-Bftidiiess: 
A Natloiial of TnuisHliMi^ Servfces 

bitioffaKtlon 



Since the mk]-1960s when deaf-bltnd seivioes were first ^entified as a federal {ffiority, 
educational and adutt services fca these indhrtduaU have developed and opan dcd trrancndously. 
Oianges became espedafly aj^jarent in the mid-l^ when transition, the process of tranrferring 
ycmth with all levels of dbabOities from spedal echKatton prt^nuns to «lult servioB agei^ 
received CCTskteral^attentkm, Today, commimity-based sovioes and outomies achieved throng 
ciient-c«it«ed planning ctescr&e a "^csr prwtfce" a|^>ro«* to transiticMial saviccs for hidivishials 
with (teaf-Uindness. 

Tranaticmal sMvices bdc^ the gap b^ween educational and adiU Hieyindude 
educational preparation services to assitt children and young a<hilts with ao 
live, wc^ and i^y in their home community They abo include family si^port serito needed 
fay young adults to ensure success in community Ihrin^ working, and recreation options. 
Comprehensive transitumal services emxmipass an unlimited set ot "best ptKtke^ incbiding daify 
Uving skilU training, self •f)reservation training, job devetopment and 

job site training and support, personal futures fdanning, case managemoit, and family and sibling 
support By tt»ir very definition, 'best pmctkef are difficult to implonent and sustain. They 
require pmonnd with a high levd of e3q>ertise, creativity, ami resourceful^^ Tliey require agency 
commitment to visionary aod sy^emk changes in dient outcomes and servke deliveiy. And th^ 
require the (teve^^Mnent of ^rent and profes^cmal partnerdiips. 

1 



^4 ^^Ot^OfVti ^i^Kl^f ^^MSfSSl99(99t 



As community-based services and outooma became widely aopepred, new roles and 
responsMitiesfora^f^personndhaveb^untorana]^ Programniatk: ranphasis on c(»nmumty- 
based trarea ttena i services requires staff wkb opertise in, among other things, devetoping 
oommunit3r-int^rated jobs, devek^>ii^ functk>nal communicatioD sy^^ns, using non-aversive 
behavior man ag e ma it procedure using partial paitkapation and other sy^ematic kstnictional 
strat^tes, implem^iting personal futures planning strat^es, and tmUding interagency coalitions 
(e.g^ Downing & Eichinger, 1990; Everson & BurweU, 1991; Eversoo, Rachal & Midiael, 1991; 
Ooetz, Lee, Johnston, & Gaybrd-Riss, 1991). 

Training and technicai assistance efforts nationally have been suooessikiU *n introducing 'best 
prucHu^' to professionals and parents. But unfortunately, Iht; gap between professional knowkc^ 
of *best practices' and application of practices in conununity-hased client outocMnes is g^t and 
continues to grow (Kaiser & McWhorter, 1990). The bottom line is, nationally, large numbers of 
indivichials with deaf-Hindness do not experience quality educational and adult service in 
community settings (eg., BuUis & Otis, 1988; Wagner, 1989). 

In 1989, the Helen Keller National Center-Technical Assistance Center (HKNC-TAC) 
administered a national needs-assessment of educational and adult service agencies providing or 
proposing to provide transitional services to individuals with labels of deaf-blindness or dual sensory 
-npairment. The purpose of the assessment was to determine the national and regional technical 
assistance neec!^ of oirrent and potential providers of transitional services to individuals with deaf- 
Nindness. Several research questions were initially posed: 1) In what areas is technical assistance 
most required by agencies that provide services to those with deaf-Uindness? 2) How great is the 
need for Technical Assistance when a need is indicated? 3) Do agencies within RSA regions 
provide equal services to individuals with deaf-blindness and do technical assistance needs differ by 
region? 4) How are Technical Assistance needs met? and 5)How do agencies group their 



traiKtticMial services? As a re»ilt, thk profile |»ovkks data desc^HOg the most o^iqjrefaeiisive 
natkmal needs-assessmwit survey to date of educatMSoal and adult savice ageiu^ and their 
tedmfcal assistance needs in the area of tranatkmal sernces ft» 

Hie results of this mtb-assGsmest have tremendous implicatiaiffi to ^^^paas serving 
ittdhfiduals with iteaf-Uincfaiess. The purpose off this mani^cript is twofold, first, to descrfiw the 
methods and i«8uhs of ths needs-assesanoit; and secoKl, to draw implications for fi^^ 
training and federal and state policies f<» s«vices to individuals with deaf^d^ 
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Methods 



NmW'ASSESSMBWT IWSTRUMKW 

A needs-assessment iostnoiieiit aflflwing a maximiBn of 90 responses was devdoped to 
gather Monnatkin m three areas: cftonicfisri^ ^t^nksal a^stance neetb 

inamam^i^tnmatkm^savic€s;andu5et^tnMigrmiKes, Hie kistniiii«it contained bmhq)en- 
aided and dose-emtedfptestkms. Op^i-endedqitestkms allowed respcmdents to give short, written 
answm ami make addittmial commits. Qose-^a&d que^ions r^ired re^xmdoits to dioose 
from yes/no responses or from a list of descriptors. 

Iten^ in all three areas were devdoped foiowing a literature review on quality indicators 
of ediKattonal and aduh servkes for individuals with deaf-Uindness (e.g^ Cov^ & Carr. 1988; 
Goetz, Ouess» & Campbell, 1987). The draft instruro^it was subject to an expert panel review of 
10 incfiviAials representing special educators, paroits, adult sovice providers, and university 
trainm. All panel members were selected because <^ their familiarity with transitional services for 
individual with deaf-Uindness ta^/or po'scmnel training and mrvey researdu As a result of the 
expert pand review, extensive revi«ons were made to the in^rument The re^dsed instnmient was 
subse^eotly piloted with a groi^ of 10 educational and adult service providers. Minimal revisions 
wm made as a re»ilt oi pDot te^g. 

Sample 

HKNC-TAC maintains an extensive natk>nal database of professionals providing educaUonal 
and aduh sovioes to individuals with deaf-Uindness. However, to ensure both completeness and 
accuracy of this database, names and addresses of educational programs and adult sovke agencies 
faiduding titles of personnel providing services were verified through a series of telephone and 
4 
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wrUteo cofflrounkatkm and cofl^iariscms widi Otto The (totabase included 

programs and agencies from all 50 states, Washington, DC, Puerto Rko, The Amerfcan Virgin 
Idands, Guam, and the Trust Ti^ritories. 

PROCEDUIIES 

In August of 1990, 2465 questionnaires woe mailed to all educational and adult serv^ 
p^sonnd cm HKNC-TACs mailing list For all professionab not responding to the initial 
questumnaire, a seccmd wave cpiesticmnaire was mailed in Octob^ of 1990. In many instances, 
questionnaires were mailed to m€>re than one service provider in an agency. However, the unit of 
analysis for this study was savice-provishn t^endes, not service pmviders. Therefore at this point, 
professionals w^ gro^ied according to the agendes they represented If at least one professional 
had responded firom an agency, no further questionnaires were mailed. In December of 1990, for 
all agencies with no respondents, a third-wave questionnaire was mailed. In all instances where 
more than one professional responded from a sin^e agency, the results were pck>led across all 
respondents. Data collection procedures were dosed in Februaiy of 1991. 

A final dieck was performed after questionnaires were received to ensure that selected 
agendes potentially could provide educational or adult servfces to indivMuals with deaf-Windness. 
In the questionnaire, respond^ts were asked to identify the primary service offered by their agency: 
education, rehabilitatton, residential, {Hanninft or advocacy; and whether they offered each of four 
dient outcomes and 20 direct services. Agendes that offered none of the five primaiy services, and 
also offered none of the four dient outcomes or the 20 direct services were exduded from the pool 
of eligibte agendes and from the study. 
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Samhe CiiAiuciBi&iics 

d^ofagendttthttfavf infivMnltwItlidcaf-bSBAaesf. <^»stioiiiialrfis mailed to 1059 
eiigibte agencies. Us^jle questloimaaes were r^unied by 719 of ti» 1059 ageades for an overall 
resp(»iserateof67.9%,a8detafledkiTid3te 1. DaU wa« obtained from aQ 50 states, Washington, 
D.C, Puerto Rioo» the Virgiii Islands, the Thist Toritcnies, Guam, and Ansokan Samoa. The ten 
Rdialslitatkm Services Affanmistration (RSA) regHWS are all wdl r^resented R^ion IV 
(SmtdMa^em) jNrodi»ed the mc^ re^nding agraides, 129: die fewest woe (rfstamed in Region 
Vn (Great Hains), 28. Regkm X (North w es t er n ), i^ovided die best response rate, 75.6%: the 
lowest is found in R^ion IV (Southeastern), 60.6%. 

The Isoad arr^ ci agencies ^pes that s«ve individuak with deaf-Wndness are also well 
reiweseiited. RespoiKi^its placed their agmcy within 13 tixed^oioes or "Other.* Fix anabasis, 
responses wmegroi^>ed into ei^tlnxMder categories. Table 2. Over two-thirds of the respondents 
(7L5%) provide RriMbflHrtlon (27.7%), Educatloa (235%), w Mental Health/Mental 
Rrtardatkm/Dcvekymwital Disabilities services (203%). The ranafaider worked at: Centers for 
Ittd^ci^eirt living (5.7%), Advocacy ofganlsations (4J%), Sodal Servke ageiwies (33%), 
Devdopnental Disability Coondls (2.^), or in other ^ei^ies (12.6%). 
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TABLE !• 
SATE BY BSA REGION AND STATE 



g>ai«MiMldSft« 

H^toal^ NcwEttglui4 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

Regtonn^ MM Atlantic 

New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virginlslands 

Regioa UI^ East Central 

Delaware 

Distrkt <^ Columbia 

Maryland 

Penraylvaaia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Region IV*: Soatbecstem 

Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
KenttMky 
North Carolina 
South Carotina 
Tennessee 

Region V,: North Central 

Illinois 
Indiana 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 



Nmheroff 

Cftatarted 

96 

15 
25 
10 
10 
25 
11 

102 



20 
67 
6 
9 



9 
10 
18 
33 
14 
14 

212 

13 
22 
39 
12 
30 
46 
14 
37 

125 



14 
36 
17 
24 
13 



Number of 
tti«iii«HM Aneadei 

69 

11 
20 

5 

S 
17 

S 

73 

13 
53 

3 

4 

69 

7 
7 
13 
21 
10 
11 

129 

7 
15 
24 

7 

16 
31 
9 
20 

Zft 

14 
11 
19 
8 
16 
10 



Rate 

71.9 

73.3 
80,0 
50.0 
80.0 
68.0 
72.7 



71.6 

65.0 
79.1 
50.0 
44.4 

70.4 

70.0 
72.2 
63.6 
71.4 
58.8 
78.6 

60.6 

53.8 
68.2 
61.5 
58.3 
53.3 
67.4 
64.3 
54.1 

62.4 

66.7 
78.6 
52.8 
47.1 
66.7 
76.9 
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TABLE t 

RESPOI^ RATE BY ISA REGION AND STATE, CtwtiBatd 





Namberof 






aad State AsifMlnXimtttted 


RMnMidtlig AgMigiM 


Sitft 


YIa Soi^Ceatna 


£1 


21 


74.7 


AriaaaB 


15 


1 V 






12 


9 


7S.0 


New Mexico 


15 


10 

IV 






14 


12 


S5.7 


Texas 


40 


30 


75.0 


VII^ Great PUin* 


n 




66,7 


Iowa 


12 


S 


66.7 


Kamas 


11 


7 




Missouri 


15 


11 


73J 


Nebraska 


4 






w mw - w^ K m ■ A • 

Vm^ Rocky-ft^atala 


21 


a. 


72J 


Cf^ttaoo 


20 


15 


75.0 


Montana 


4 


1 


25.0 


North Dakota 


16 


12 


75.5 


South Dakota 


IS 


16 




Utah 


25 


16 


64.0 


mm/ 

Wyoming 


10 


7 


70 0 


1X4 SOHtiiwcftteni 


HI 


21 


63^ 


Arizona 


54 


34 


63.0 


C^lifomb 


27 


18 


66.7 


Guam, Samoa, and the 








Trust Territories 


IS 


7 


3S.9 


Hawaii 


13 


11 


84.6 


Nevada 


6 


3 


50.0 


Northwestern 


82 




75.6 


Alaska 


16 


13 


81.2 


Idaho 


16 


13 


81.2 


C^on 


24 


20 


83J 


Washington 


24 


16 


66.7 



TOTAL 10S9 719 67.9 
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TABLE 2, 
TYPES OF AGENCIES IN SAMPLE. 



EdncatlM 

Private Education 
Local Education 
State Education 

MH/MR/DD 

Mental Health 
MR/DD 

Vocational RehabUiUtioB 

Public Vocational Rehabilitation 
Private Vocational Rehabilitation 
HKNC 

HKNC/Regional Representative 

Center for ladepeodeat Living 

Advocacy 

Social Service 

Higher Edocattoa/Othef 

Higher Education 
Other 

Developmental Disability CoaocU 



_5L 
169 

16 
48 

103 



7 
139 



3S 

156 
4 
1 

41 

31 
25 
91 

14 

77 

17 



23.5 

22 
6.7 
14.6 



146 20J 



1.0 
19.3 



199 27.7 



5.3 
21.7 
.6 
.1 

5.7 

4J 

3J 

12.6 

1.9 
10.7 

2.4 



TOTAL 



719 100.0% 
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v| A ^ktkmal Needs Assessmau ^ 

Wlien aslEed to irdiCBte primaiy 
tofigmfyimefivmaiiuM^fivtB filed dioioes and *Olh«.* However, some respoiKtoits i»ted that 
their agency extended muhif^ primaiy services to clients. On average, respondents indicated L51 
prnnaiy sovwes pa- agency (standard (feviatloa » .98), Table X Wh&t the ^Otfao" cat^oiy b 
eaduded teavmg onfy the ronaining 5 choices, respond^ts report a o»an of 1 J8 f^^oaiy servkes 
pCT agency, (ttandard deviation » .g3), Afanost half of all respondents (46.2%) indkated 
"rehalnlitation* was among their agency's primaiy responsilnlities fcdtowed by "education" (3S.9%)» 
"residentiaT serviGes {252%), and "advocacy" (19.6%). 

Most agendes described here currently serve individuals with deaMdindness. Of die 719 
agencies partk^Miting in this survey, 612 provided Mbrmatkm on this item, and 490 agendes 
report currentty providing transttkmal services to individuals with deaf-blhi&ess, as descrihed in 
Tid»ie 4. The remaining agencies either have inwic^ sovkes to th(»e wlio are dual-seosoiy 
inquired in the pa^ or ofier serv^» that beo^t thoe d^ts if th^ wm rdmed to the 
agencies. One^iundred-and-seven ^endes provided no information on this question^ the highest 
non-respcmse rate fcH* any item in tlu; que^ionnaire. We bdieve ths omission reflects the 
oonfikting and confusing definitions of deaf-blindness across agendes and states, making it difBcult 
to determine precise numbers Some agemnes serve the ratire age ^)ectrum. But, it is more typical 
to serve clients in eadi of the survey's four age ranges (0-17, 18-21, 22-25, 26-¥). The 490 ag»ides 
current^ serving individuab with de^-^dindness give ^sistance to a median oi ei^t clients per 
agraicy with a mean of 39.44 dioits. These statistics describe a distrflnttion that is sicewed fay very 
high sexes. ScHoe agendes serve a single di^t with deaf-blindness, while others report serving 
over 1200. This ^ew is the re»iit of a numba* of state-wicte ag«id» r^wnding to the 
questiranaire, twt ahso reftot^ the confusion surrounding the label (kaf-Uindness. 
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TABLE 5. 
PRIMARY PUBPOSE OF AG^OES. 



Agcscy*! 




-an- 


Edttcatioa 


261 


35.9% 


Rehabititattoo 


338 


46.2% 


Reskleotial 


m 


25.2% 


Piannifig 


80 


11.0% 


Advocacy 


141 


19.6% 


Other 


94 


12.9% 




1096 


150.8% 



a. The totals are gieater tfem 719 ageacU* aad 100% because tome ageiw 
one prioiary purpose. 
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TABLE4. 

EXTENT TO WHICH SAMPLED AGENCIES CURRENH^Y SERVE CLIENTS 

WITH DUAL-m^ISORY mPABtMENT, 





IncHtcUttS i^BcItt 
with lero clients 


NOT laclydlni ngeacics 

with iMtt cllMita 






Ji 


Mfilft Median 


JL 


0-17 


10.42 


0.00 


I 

612 


24.62 


6.00 


259 


18-21 


4.52 


0.00 


612 


11.11 


4.00 


249 


22-25 


4.26 


0.00 


612 


10.72 


3.00 


243 


26^ 


12M 


0.00 




25.78 


iM 


294 


Tout Clients with 
Dual Sensory 
ImpainBent 


31.58 


4.00 


612 


39.44 


8.00 


490 



a. The sample is reduced from 719 to 612 because 107 agencies failed to provide data for 
this question. 
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TBE Neqjs-Assessment 

Providti^ traasHkmal services is a oonqdtcated and cfaangiiig ^ocess. Descri|tttoiis of 
quality educatkmal and adult services are oi»»tantIy evolving and programmatk indkators of client 
outoomes emo^ almost daily. Along with dumgii^'tesi /mu^sces* ainl client outcoi^ 
providing seivkes to dtents with deaf-blindness face low-inckSeooe client support neec^ servkx 
{^ovicter sidll and recruitroeot Unutatkms, and binding availabilfty as well as routine day-to-day 
syst^ns and admin^rative taslcs. The most fundamental question adtkessed in thh »uvey is: In 
what areas is technical assistance most required by agencies that provide services to those with deaf- 
bUndnessI The data suggest three basic answos: 1) technkal assistance is greatly needed in eveiy 
one of the 3S direct s»vk» areas coi^ictered; 2) teduiical assistance is bemg requested in the most 
frequently ddiv^ servk:e areas sunply because these sovices arc offered so frequent^; and 3) 
technical assistance is especially required m the iMptqumtydeBimndtenfltxanmhec&itse diese 
are areas where programs realae expansion is neected the most to meet *be^jmictices' ecpedations. 

Because there is an inextricable link betweoi the two, we ooi^dered both dient outcomes 
and services where technical assistance is required and the tevd of currently offered transitional 
services. In the survey, traiisitkmal servtoes offwed occwred under two headings: CUent Outcomes 
(4 items) and Differ Sento (20 items), and tedmical asastance needs occurred und« foun CUent 
Outcomes (4 items), Ditect Services (20 itms), ^istems Ismes (3 items), and Administrative 
Proffwnmatk Sen4ces (8 items). 

Let us first consider the servkes abides offw dtents with deaf-blindness. In eadi of the 
4 Client Outcomes and the 20 Direct Servkes, respondents indicated whether their agency oSaed 
the outcome or service and the d^ree ("o toi; • "wme^ * '>t«ie'0 to whk^ 

assistance. In TaWe 5, Column A outcomes and sovices are ranked, by category, in descending 
order reflecting how widely each is offered. Among Client Outcomes, ahnost two-thirds (65.0%) 
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oi afl agada provide "Empkqfment Options' dosdy followed by "Family Support Services* 
(633%). &»ii«wiiat ten oiSend are: "IntciFated Recreattonal/Lfl&iire Opttom* (54.1%), and 
K:(ffliiiiiin^ livii^ Options' (42.6%). 

Respondents ki&atew&iBVBriatifms across the 20 types (tfD^ For example, 

S96 ^endes (82.9%) {»ovided "dieat Aasessm^/Evahtation,* wUdi was ^»ely followed by 
'Advocacy (76.8%X "Daily Uvii^ SkSs Tnauoi^ (75.7), XtommumcatlM Trainn^ (73.7%), and 
"Social SldQs IVainingf (73.4%). On tl» other band my few agn«^ <^{M Tmandal/Bstate 
nanningf* (15.7%) «- 'Conunimily-Based Medical Sovfees" (29.5%). Eightera ageudes offered all 
20 Direct Services; three agencies o&tted no direct sovices. 
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TABLES. 

^SVICSS OFVISED AND Nm> FOR 



B B/A C » 

%NcedTA/ •A^KtetBoth #AsraciesNML i 

N«>d TA %Off«r OffefftefSmtec TA Bat r«yr Offt/liig 

li % Strrlgg Wi^HBTA SfiC^ 



Qient Onteomet 





467 


65.0 


440 


61.2 


.94 


354 


86 


Pnmtlv ^Miort SftffVtCM 


448 


62.3 


416 


57.8 


.93 


315 


101 


/Leisure Optioi» 


389 


54.1 


403 


56.1 


1.04 


291 


112 


Community Living 
Options 


306 


42.6 


383 


53.3 


1.25 


224 


159 


Direct Services 
















Client A^e^ment/ 
Evaluation 


596 


82.9 


436 


60.6 


.73 


415 


21 


Advocacy 


552 


76.8 


398 


55.4 


.72 


357 


41 


Daily Living 
SIcills Training 


544 


75.7 


405 


56.3 


.74 


368 


37 


Communication Training 


530 


73.7 


426 


59.2 


.80 


377 


49 


Social Skills Training 


528 


73.4 


414 


57.6 


.78 


366 


48 


Transition Planning 


502 


69.8 


412 


58.9 


.82 


353 


68 


Case Management 


486 


67.6 


355 


49.4 


.73 


301 


54 


Psychological/Social 
Counseling 


452 


62.9 


380 


52.9 


.84 


303 


77 


Job Development/ 
Kacement 


452 


62.9 


413 


57.4 


.91 


335 


78 



ERIC 



SERVICES OFf^ED AND NEED FOR 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. FOR SAMPL£3) AGENCIE& 





OffttSfnkf 

N % 


Nfifd 
H 


TA 


%NeedTA/ 
% Offer 


• AgeMtesBolh 
Of f erl^ Senice 

^rMiagTA 


# Ageadcf Needing 
TAiktt NOT Offering 
Service 


Assistive Technology 


451 


62.7 


443 


61.6 


.98 


355 


88 


Mobility Tratsing 


448 


62.3 


380 


52.9 


.85 


293 


87 


Job. Site Tiainiag/Support 


447 


62.2 


410 


57.0 


.92 


331 


79 


Educational Services 


442 


61.5 


357 


49.6 


.81 


291 


66 


Behavior Mam^ment 


441 


61.3 


380 


52.9 


.86 


299 


81 


Per»)iud Futures Planning 


395 


54.9 


392 


54.5 


.99 


281 


111 


Par^t Education/ 
Trsiniag 


361 


50.2 


392 


54.5 


1.09 


259 


133 


Seif-Preservation Training 


342 


47.6 


361 


50.2 


1.06 


241 


120 


Family/Sibling Support 


327 


45.5 


368 


51.2 


1.13 


232 


136 


Community-Based 
Medi^ Servfees 


212 


29.5 


229 


31.8 


1.08 


107 


123 


Financial/Estate Pbmning 


113 


15.7 


260 


36.2 


2.30 


77 


183 
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TAU£5,CaBttaMd. 
S^VICXS OFFERED AND NEED FOR 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR SAMPLED AGl 



SS. 



Systems Issues 

Maintaining Interagency 
Collate»mioo 

Initiating Interagency 
Collaboration 

Establishing Interagency 
Direction/Focus 



Need TA 



404 562 
401 S5.8 
379 52.7 



AdiDlnlstrntlvc/Progniniointic Services 

Personnel Training 533 74.1 

Public Education/ Awareness 513 71.3 

Funding 512 71.2 

Legislation/Regulations 455 63.3 

Personnel Recruitment/Supervision 421 58.6 

Poputotion IdentirtC8tk»n/Registry 403 56.1 

Management Style 367 51.0 

Developing Case Management System 361 50.2 

Other 33 4.6 



ERIC 



?4 
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At &^ gSanoe, tliese fiadings are veiy kapitsakw but th^ dtould be inteipr^ed cautious^. 
For eiraiiq^ becatne eramunbatton deficits are a signi&ant ooisequeiice of deaf •blindness, 
& is impr^ive to find tbat almost three^<piarteiB of tliese agencies^ » 530) offer ooniaiumcatitin 
training as a direct s«v»e. Most indivkiuals mth deaf-Uiiidness» tberefore, have a reasonable 
diance of living dose enough to an agency to receive some form of communicatioM training. But 
tiiere are still many who do not live dose enough, and there are still many others «iio may live 
ck)se, iMit «4u> may not be referred fix servkes because of adminutrative systons ocMK^ms (e.g., 
interagency ooUaboratUin, funding, pqnilaticm idoitifkatkm/r^Btry). Furthermore, this survey 
{mvictes no measure of sov^ quality. For e»n^^ oranmunicatifMi trainii^ is a vNy comjdicated 
sovke to cteliver. It is unlikely that nutny agendes will have full perscMinel com{)eteiK»es and other 
resouroes in the area. Depending on the ettdogy of the disabUity, those with deaf-blindness may 
need bc^ expressive and recq>tive training with one or several of die fdlowing: sign language, 
t^ile signmg, iMaille, fmger ^>eUing, speedi reading print-<»i-palm, tadoma, gestural sterns, 
picture/photo communicatk>n, written notes, pre-writt^ cards, raised alphabet cards, tellatouch 
madunes, tactile speedi indicators, or dectronic devices. Given the low-incidence of deaf-blindness, 
it is unlikdy that many agendes will permanently have staff on hand who are expert in the full 
range of oommunkation teduiiques. In additicm, as stated earlier, tedmology and be^ practices 
in ccHnmunkaticni training diange almc^t da%, making it difficult fmr even the mc^ e3q>erienc»J 
po^onnel to ^y ab'ea^ of current tedmdogy and practices. 

Although communication training is a complex servk^, it is still a typical transitional service. 
Provision of ead) transitional servk^ according to 'be^ ^uctkes* requires a Inroad ${^ctrum of 
knowledge and ability. Our discussion of communication training exemplifies the complexity of 
deliv^ for any servkes to individuals with dual sensory impairment 
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CdiimnB presents ageMytechnkalass^taoce needs fay cate^ OientOutonnes, Direct 
Seivk»s,2^stans Issues, and Administrathre/Prt^raii^ Ageadcsr^ortatnoicndoas 
kvd of tcdbnfeal assistance need. Over hatf the agencies IndkatM a need tor technical assblance 
iii31erthe35ai«as€omedb3rttesnmy. This finding comes as no wrprise. Ahigblevelof 
tedinkal assistance needs & a consequence of a^ndes offering many complksted transitional 
servkes. It is further contplkated by peisonnd recruitment issues, a loW'inctd«ice population of 
individuals with diveise si^jport needs and de&tred adult outcomes, and evohdng technc4ogy and 
prKtkes. 

The general trend within Oient Outcomes and Direct Services is for respomtents to report 
technical assistance needs in direct relation to service provisbn. Within Qient Options, the rank 
ordering is identkal and the percentage of agendes oSFoing each service is similar to the 
percentage of agencies needing technical assistance. Within Direct Sovices the trend is the same 
but tess strtmg. In Column B, the range is less than in Column A - there is less variation in 
technical assbtance needs among ag»ides than there is variation in service provision. A 
preliminary conduskm, is that for the most frequentfy ofi&ed smces, agendes are forced to 
develop a self-sufiBdaicy that reduces, but does not eliminate, their need for technical assi^ance. 
Hie caveat should be made once again that this survey do^ not assess quality of provided outcomes 
and services. 

Reqxmdents indicate there are some areas in which their ageiMnes require the ^eatest 
levels of technical support They are: Client Outcomes - "Emptoymenf (6U%) and Tamiljf 
&^»port«(57^%); Direct S«vioes-"AssistiveTechnology"(6J.6%),X^ 
(60.6%), and "Comrounkation TraininiT {592%); Systems Issues - "Maintaining Interagency 
Collaboratkm' {562%), Initiating Interagency Cdlaboration (55.8%), and "Establishing Int^g^ 
Direction/Focus"(527%); and finaify Administrative/Programmatic Services-Twson^ 
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(713%), Education/Awareiiess' (713%), andTundio^ (7U). 

ThR need for technkal as»stajice may be viewed* for the most part, as a reasonatdy smooth 
contmuum. Even thmigh some areas ocxair at the tq> of the list, other tedmkal asststanoe needs 
receive just a few percentage points less across the »tire set of areas There is no natural break 
Miggesting that areas above the Iweak require increase technkal assistance and tb<^ below the 
break do not This is |my^I^ explained fay the dxxe interdq>endenoe betw^n mai^ dk^ 
sovices, di«)t outcomes, and s^ems and a<bninistratfve issues. 

Also consider that re^xmdents identify very few areas with low technkal assistance needs. 
As b seen in oc^umns B/A, C, and D, it would be a mistake to oMidude the ar^s with the lowest 
numbers in column A have the lowe^ need for tedmical asststam^. These thr^ odumns ccmsider 
the rdatiom^ip between servkre provision and technkal assistance neecb. Eadi column shows, in 
s%htfy different ways, the expanding need for teGhnk:al assi^ance in community integration 
imgrams and other less traditional service Column B/A is the ratio of Colunm A divided by 
Column B, A number above 1.00 indicates more agencies need tedmtcal assistance than provide 
the s^vice. On the cHher hand, rati(» beJow LOO indkate that there are few^ ag^ides that ne^ 
as^^ance than offer the servi(%. These ratios may be interpreted to indicate the rdathie extent to 
whsdi agencies providing a service are aUe to ck) so without tedinical assistance. The lower the 
ratio, the more self-suffkient the agency pool p<:rceives itself to be on a given dimenskn. Among 
Dient Outctmies, agencies are most self-suf^ent on 'Employment Options" and "Family Support 
Services". Among Direct Services, agencies are most self-sufficient in "Advocacy," "Client 
Ass^ment/Evaluaiion," and "Case Management." None of these rati(» is partkularly low, 
indicating that the ageiK^ pool as a whole has not developed a sense of self-sufficiency in any of 
the 35 areas considered. The need for technkal assistance, therefore, runs aaross this broad and 
exhaustwe range of areas. 
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Cduom B/A, tl» rat» irf agoides that provide savioes to those that need technkal 
asistaiice, (toes not d»w whiter agenm that provide a sento aie the same ones that want 
technical assstance. It is lw>*^«»By P<»»bte that th«e fa Iktte ovwl^ 
oBer a s«vice and ^mcics that raptest technicai as^tance. Gohnnii C diows the ertait of 
overtep. Aroe^suaffliaiylsthatabootthite^iMHtlttofagenckstia^ 
tednkainsditaiiec for that icrviee. 1^ ratki is reason^ constant across servtees. 

CcAimn D conrfdOT agencfes that do not ciffrentJy crffff a setvice but do 
assistance. TTifacrfiinmni^bemteipr«tedasthecst«rt towhichthepool<rfagen^ 
in expanding its sefvic*iifW!sion al^ty - the nicTO ag^^ 
that want tedinicd aMistancc, the more the pod <rf agencies is intff^ 
Within caient CNitcomes, for cranqrfe, there arc 159 agendes that do not 
C^rtions*, but want tedmkal assistance. Tbfa contra^ with the much fewa 86 abides thai do not 
proviite •Employment Options", but want technkal asastance. Important^, this example ittustnites 
that a^maes are m<we interested in eipam&ig their offerings among services that stress 

community^ integratKm than in more traditional areas. 

A more striking finding o.«irs in Direct Services wh«ae, in 
ag^es that do not now provide Tinandal/Estate Wanning request technical asastance. 
"Financial/Estate Pfaumii^ b the sfa^ direct service area wl»re there b the most Interest in 
sefvke capaosloB. Oth«- areas that also show great need ft» increased tedmical assistance are: 
"Famay/SiWiiig SuRwrt" (136 agwKaes), -Parent-Education/Training (133 agencies). "Community- 
Based Medical Services- (m agendes). -Self-PresMvation Training" (120 ag« 

Futures Planning (111 agsides). 

TaWe 5 also considOT Systems and Admimstrative/Programroatk Servi^ Respondents 

were asked if they needed technical asastawx but not if they provided these savioes to dients 
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because these semces are not direct dient outeomes or services, Iwt instead su{^x>rt oon^irehensive 
transitlofml smioes planning am) ddKery. Abmtt half the ag»icks ^irveyed req^iested fwiintcal 
as^staooe for eadi of the three Sy^ons is»^ "Maintaining Interagaicy Q^laboratkm' {S62%% 
tnitiating Interagency Qdlaboration* (SS and "EstaWiahing Interagoicy Direction/Focus* 
(52.7%). 

For the final cat^oiy, Aifaninistrative/Prc^nunmatic Seivioes» the numbo' of agencies 
krficatii^ a need for torihniral awiitfance are rank ordered Half or more of the survey^ agendes 
iiuiicated a need fin* technical as^tance in e^ area. Tedintral assistance was mo^ requested in 
"Ftesonnd TVaminir (74.1%), •PuWic EAKation/Awareness" (7U%), and Tundingf (71.2%). 

Table 6 amunarizes smne of the information found in Table 5 by providing overall statistics 
on sovices (^ered and tedinwal a^istanoe needs. The average agency [Hxmdes service in 2.24 (of 
4) Client Outoraies and in 11.99 (of 20) Direct Services. In other words, the typkal agency" 
pmvi^smiccs Id over haff of titers areas Ibted. The standard deviations for these means are 
all large indicating that th^ is a gr^t deal of variability between agencies ~ some provide many 
services niiile oihen specialize in only a few. 
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MEAN SSatVICES OfTERB) AND 
NEED FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 



Client Options 

Dir«ct Services 

Systems 

Administrative 
i^ogianunatic 



Off>rS#nrk# 

£kat Sft 

2.24 1.37 

11.99 S.I6 



2.2S 1.65 

10.60 7.34 

1.65 1.43 

5.02 2.94 



Wa^ALotOfTA 

1.03 1J6 
4.38 5.45 
.62 1.16 



2.14 



2.52 



Mm SB 

1.26 L37 
6.22 5.71 
1.03 1.32 

2.8S 2.44 



a. "Some" and 'A Lot" counted equally. 
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On image, agencks retpwat tedmiol m ist a ac e in 2J8 (<tf 4) Oteit Outoomes, ia 10.60 
(of 20) Dkvct Savioea, k 145 (of 3) %atemi bnm, and k 5.02 (of 8) Aifankiatrative 
Programmatic Services. Agiio,tfae^7piadatenc/i«qiKJtttecbiiicalattbtaiicetDOft^ 

Hie statistics presented above kdScate how mucli technical assistanoe agsoc^ report 
needing. They do not answer the questicm: How fftat is Om Heed for ^chtUceU as^smtx whm a 
lutdisktdkt^dPt T1»siifviyn»asi&edtlw need In tecioicalasgl^anoewftfam three leveJs: "afor," 
'some^ and yume.* A digiitly greater peioemagB <rf agewies nulicate they need ont)r 'some* 
tedmka^ aaistanoe cooyiared to timse that tMed *a tot". As a too^ q ^ M t a t im atkm the ratio is 
60/40 (acnne * a lot, respectively). 

Tables 5 and 6 doBon^rate that agnicaes provide a lai^ number «^ servbes to clients w^ 
deaf-tdimteess ami that they brieve a hi^ level of technical assbtanoe is needed to support their 
^Icvts. TlMa« is a hi^ level d technical awistance needs mtok tl» oitire ^>ectnnn (tf survi^ 
areas. Those that at first appear to have the lowest tedmkal ass^tance needs, are shown to be 
those areas tint are eaqiaiMiii^ the faAeA. Therefore, it wouU be Inocmct to put thon at the 
bc^ODD of the list of areas tlmt require attoit&Mi. 

It might be eiqMcted that difiira^t types of agendes provkie difiinent kinds and differing 
numbers of sovioes. In Table 7 level of service provision is shown to greatly vary fay agency type. 
On average, ageiKles offer 124 dknt outccmies and 11.99 Direct Sovioes. MH/MR/DD agencies 
offer the greatest level of both dioit outcomes (mean « 3.18 of a total of 4) and direct services 
(mean > 13.76 erf a t^al of 2A). Educaticmal and vocatkmal reh^tnlitation agendes also off» largt 
numbers of services. On the other hand, advocacy ami devdofmi^tal disability councils are v^ 
speriiitiml and typically offer few services: 1 and 1.59 dioit optioi» and, 4J5 and 4.76 direct 
sovioes, respectively. 
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Tedinfjai assbtaace needs appear to vaiy greatly by asency ly^ 
b mostly arti&rtuaL On av^age, agencies show tedmkal as^tance needs in 208 
of catoit OirtoMnes* in 10^ ((rfM) cat^tjrfes of Direct S«v^ 

in5.(«(of8)cat^wiesofAdmimstrathfe/Pri^rammatkSem^ Rougjify speaking, agaides offer 
sovtoes and need tedmical assistance in half of the eidiaustive list of categories c^ered in the 
survey. 

Eihicatkm, MH/MR/DD. Vocational RehabiUtotion, Goiters for Independent living and 
Social Sovke a^aides aU ejqvess hi^ needs. Because this group of aggies accounts for over 
four-fifths of ail surveyed agencies (580/719 « 80,7%% it is dear that most agencies and most types 
of agendes have high technical-assistance needs. But, the agencies that first appear to have low 
technkal asastance needs (eg.. Advocacy with a mean of only 3.19 areas of tedmkal assistance 
needs from the 20 areas of direct servk*s) do so mostly because they are specialized in function 
and offer fewer services. Thus, the best hiterpretatlon is that all a^icy types have high technical 
assistance needs whidi vary by how many services they offer. 

The Geographical distiubi tion of Service Provision 
AND Technical AssimNcx Needs 

One way of viewing the nation's organization of transitional services to persons with deaf- 
blindness is the geographical^ based RehabiliUtion Services Administration (RSA) regions. RSA 
regions encompass all 50 stotes, Washington, D.C., Puerto Rico, the Virgin Idands, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territories. We posed two questions: Do a^sncia wUhin RSA 
K^ons pm\4de equal service kvels to indMdmls with deaf-blindness? Do technical asastance needs 
diff&' by regUm? 
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These data cadiM few staidatica&f iiigiifirant difieraices b^iveen n||fms in the provision 
of dgect savioea, Table 9« but thwe are > few iinpoftant eaoe pdoo a. Hie chi-sqiiaie statstk was 
used to test the hypothesis of no d^teoice b^vweo RSA r^ioDs for Qtoit Chitcomes and Dk&A 
Servioea. Ifam^ a .OS tevel of mgnifkaincB and 9 degraca of frgednm, d gnHwant dtfeffypnafi mww^ 
found for two (of 4) Qkait Ontcoaies: Integrated Racreational/LMmfa Options' and fVimtmmity 
living Opttoos^" aiMl for only one (of Direct Savioe: "Coromimity-Based Mec&al Sovkes.* 
One significant fimliiy could be eaqpected to ooaa ty dmrnx alone. 

For tbe vart M^lor^ of smiota, tim if M atatiiticaqf ri^ 
KgtoosiBtansoftiiepfopOitioaofageiicicstliitf offiereachsmlce. It should be noted that for 
8 variety <tf reas(ms» in i»rtiailar the difiin^t gec^^dikal azes r^cM» and 
blindMss, availal»iily of servu^ by agotcy is not ^oi^roous with d^t access to services - an 
indhddi^ with deaf*Uindness in Mimtana prc4»faly has more troid^ gating to an agency that 
h^/her oountopart in Omnectioit 
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TABL£7. 

MEAN l£VU. OF SQIVICES OFFERED BY AGENCY TYPE. 



mviC!E ovwEmu^ 

MtU S& MaM SD 



Education 


169 


23.5 


1.97 


1.37 


13.05 


4.94 


MH/MR/DD 


146 


20.3 


3.U 


1.07 


13.76 


4.66 


Vocatkmal 

Ritlmhilifatimi 


199 


27 7 


2-12 


1 14 


12.^6 


400 


Center for 
IiuiependeBt Living 


41 


5.7 


2.71 


1.40 


12.10 


4.47 


Advocacy 


31 


4.3 


1.00 


1.29 


4.35 


2.95 


Social Service 


25 


3.5 


2.44 


1.12 


10.84 


4,17 


Higber Education 
Plus 


91 


12.7 


1.76 


1.40 


9.49 


5J6 


Developmental 
lability Council 


17 


2.4 


1.59 


1.54 


4.76 


4.gS 


Total 


719 


100.0 


2.24 


1.37 


11.99 


5.16 
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TEOHNICAL ASS^STASCR NEEDS BY AGENCY. 



Admlo/Prog 

RgCTtffaCtttgm U 9k CllgBl QatfWt Direct Stnrice* Syttemt JSSZki. 

M&BA S& Kteyt gp SD Mtttt SQ 



Edncatioii 


169 


23J 


2J4 


1.65 


12.15 


7.01 


1.83 


IJ9 


5.40 


2.82 


MH/MR/DD 


146 


20.3 


2.71 


1.55 


ll.«) 


6.93 


1.64 


1.41 


5.42 


2.71 


Vocatk>iial 
Rehabilitatbn 


199 


27.7 


2.42 


1.58 


11.22 


7.23 


1.66 


1.44 


4.93 


3.11 


Center for 
Independteiit Living 


41 


5.7 


2.27 


1.73 


9.95 


7.35 


1.68 


1.44 


5.66 


2.98 


Advc^acy 


31 


4.3 


0.94 


1.39 


3.19 


4.90 


1.45 


1.52 


2.74 


2.65 


Social Service 


25 


3.5 


2.28 


1.54 


10.36 


7.27 


1.36 


1.41 


5.04 


2.84 


Higlier Educatioo 
Plus 


91 


12.7 


1.76 


1.64 


8.20 


7.23 


1.40 


1.44 


4.57 


2.82 


Developfiiefital 
Disability Council 


17 


2.4 


1.76 


1.82 


5.71 


7.39 


1.71 


1.49 


3.82 


2.92 


Total 


719 


100.0 


2.28 


1.65 


10.60 


7.34 


«• W M M 

1.43 


1.43 


5.02 


W W M M 

2.94 
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ERIC 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF AGS^CaES OFFQUNG EACH SKVICE BY RSA REGION. 



RSA Regum 



Service 


1 


u 


ni 


DC 


1 


XI 




xiu 






ChUSani 


Client Outcomes N / % 






















Emptoyment ^tions 


47 
&8.J 


51 
69.9 


43 
62J 


87 
67.¥ 


45 

57.7 


48 

67.6 


20 
77. ¥ 


45 
67.2 


5Q 
68J 


31 

50jO 


.815 


Family Support Services 


45 

6SJ 


59 
80.8 


43 

62.3 


86 

66.7 


49 
62.5 


43 

60.6 


14 

50.0 


38 
56.7 


41 
56.2 


30 
48.4 


.664 


Integrated Recreattooal 
/Lelsoie Optkms 


48 

69.6 


36 
49J 


31 


61 
^7.i 


42 
5i.5 


42 

59.2 


18 
6¥J 


44 

65.7 


35 
47.9 


32 
51.6 


.002a 


CoQununity Living Options 


44 

63.8 


31 
42.5 


23 
33J 


49 

15.0 


33 
42.3 


33 


12 
42.9 


38 

56.7 


22 
J0.7 


21 
ii.9 


.001a 


IMrect Services 
























Client Asse^ment/ 
Evaluatkm 


79.7 


73 
700.0 


59 
55.5 


107 
82.9 


64 
52.7 


55 

77J 


20 
77.¥ 


58 

56.6 


61 
83.6 


44 

71J0 


.587 


AdvMacy 


56 
«/./ 


66 
90.4 


54 


105 
5/.^ 


60 

76.9 


51 

77J 


21 
75.0 


47 

70.7 


54 

7¥.0 


38 

67J 


.800 


Daily Living Skills Training 


58 
84.1 


60 


50 
«/.2 


74.4 


X> 

77.5 


7i.2 


75.0 


79.7 


54 

74J0 


38 

6U 


636 


Communication Training 


56 

81.2 


66 
90.4 


54 

7«J 


94 
72.9 


57 
7i.7 


52 
73.2 


18 
64.3 


51 
76.7 


46 

6ii7 


36 
55.7 


.438 


Social Skills Training 


53 

76.8 


61 


54 

78.3 


95 

73.6 


57 
7i.7 


54 

7d.7 


19 

67.9 


49 

7i.7 


48 

65J 


38 

6JJ 


.848 


Transition Planning 


49 

71.0 


60 


51 

7iJ> 


88 

65.2 


55 

70.5 


48 

67.6 


21 
75.0 


48 

77.6 


45 
67.6 


37 
59.7 


.878 


Case Management 


48 

69.6 


62 
84.9 


49 

7i.O 


89 

69.0 


48 

67J 


40 

56J 


19 

67.9 


44 

65.7 


48 

65.8 


37 

59.7 


.330 
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TABLE9. 

NUMBHl AND PHaCPTTAGE OF kGENCJES EACH SStVlCE 8Y RSA REGION, Q»tfanied 



RSA Regkm 



Direct Scrrtm 


I 


11 


m 


VL 


1 


Yi 


m 








Chi-Sonare 


Psvcholofiical /Soci^ 
CoQi^liiig 


43 

62J 


56 

76.7 


49 

7ii) 


88 

6A.2 


46 

59U> 


46 
6¥.a 


17 
60.7 


41 

67J 


46 

6SjO 


20 
32J 


100 


Job DfiVfiloMMnf /PIftfiMMIlt 


38 

55.1 


53 
72.6 


46 

66.7 


87 
67.4 


47 

60J 


49 

69.0 


18 
6¥J 


43 

6¥.2 


47 
6¥.¥ 


24 

38.7 


437 


Afi&ifitivA Ttthnolfiflv 


39 

56J 


59 


48 

69.6 


78 

60.5 


45 

57.7 


41 

57.7 


20 
77.¥ 


44 

65.7 


45 

67.6 


32 
57.6 


.637 


lyfi^ilitv Trainins 


43 


47 

64.4 


49 

71.0 


78 

60J 


49 

62.8 


37 
52.1 


17 

60.7 


46 

68.7 


46 

63.0 


36 
5«./ 


.243 


Joh Sif^ Traininff/SiiDDOrt 


34 
49J 


53 
72.6 


46 

66.7 


82 
63.6 


47 
60.3 


49 

69.0 


18 
6¥J 


47 
70.7 


42 

57J 


29 
46M 


.363 


Educatioftal Services 


38 

55./ 


59 


43 
62.i 


86 
66.7 


51 
65.4 


41 

57.7 


13 
46.4 


45 

67J 


39 
53.4 


27 
¥3«5 


.220 


Behavior Nbii&senMiit 


46 

66.7 


54 

7¥.0 


40 

58X> 


74 
57.4 


50 
6¥.7 


44 

62.0 


11 

J9J 


48 

77.6 


38 
52.7 


36 
58.1 


.052 


FBrsonal Fiitttrcs Ptomuns 


41 

5J>.¥ 


47 
64.4 


42 
60.9 


67 
57.9 


35 
¥¥.9 


36 

50.7 


18 

6¥J 


39 
5«.2 


40 
5¥.« 


30 
¥«.¥ 


.557 


Parent EducationAraioing 


31 
44.9 


48 

65.8 


38 

55.1 


68 

52.7 


40 

57J 


35 
¥9.J 


14 

50.0 


36 
53.7 


30 
¥7.7 


21 
33.9 


.668 


Self-Presemtkm Traioing 


39 
56J 


42 

57J 


31 
¥¥.9 


58 
¥5.0 


34 
¥3.6 


33 
¥6.5 


11 
39.3 


34 

50.7 


29 
39.7 


31 
50.0 


.274 


FamUy/Sibling Support 


31 
44.9 


46 


31 
44.9 


63 
4S.8 


37 
47.4 


33 
46.5 


13 
46.4 


24 

35.8 


27 
37J) 


22 

35J 


.571 


Community- Based 
Medical Services 


28 

¥0.6 


23 


15 

2/.7 


48 

i7.2 


24 
iO.« 


21 
29.6 


3 

70.7 


21 
37.3 


15 
20.¥ 


14 

22.6 


.037a 


Financial/Estate Pkumioi; 


11 
75.9 


15 

20J 


6 

«.7 


24 
79.6 


13 
76J 


11 

75.5 


5 

79.9 


12 
77.9 


9 

72.3 


7 

77.3 


.861 



a. Chi-sqiiare significant at .05 leveU degrees of freedom - 9. 
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AHatkmait'keibAssasmaa 

EKCgptloiistothegHicr«lli»taoprfDoit«tistk>Uyft^ 
CatentOitfcooicstndDbvct Services u«iU related to 

dwcouBiitty. These cKffefemxs are fouad because R^iool^m 

and IV to a lesser extCTtrqport that Ibey arc leading the way in provK^ 

to imlMduais deaf-WoAiess. 

Across RSA itgk»s, agencies, for the most put, Indicate no ^attedcally signfficaiit 
dttlteieiice in their tociiiilcai asslslttice needs, Within tiie 4 O^t Outcomes, the 20 

Direct Services, the 3 Systecos Issues, awl the 8 .^dmioktrative/Prt^rainmatic Services, there are 
onl^ four instances of statistically signi&antdiffCTOioes. T>w of these differwioescouW be expected 
fay chaiu» alone using the .05 level of s^ii&ance. The ^ti^icafly ^nificant diffmioes are: 
within Client Outcomes: "Employnient Opticns' and *Conimunhy Uwng Options;'' and within 
Direct S^vices: ^>se Mana^emoit' and "Fmamaal/Estate Flanning.'' These diffaenoes occur, in 
great measure, because Regions VII and Vin both cqpressed particular^ high te c hnic al assistan c e 
needs. 

These data suggest that the United States can best be treated as a ahigle geographkal unit 
for the purpose of 8d(ke»ingtran»tionai technical assistam» needs. There is no region so different 
from the rest that its technical asi^ance needs are gready more or less than those of other r^k>n8. 

Sources or External training and Technkal Asosiange 

The eaoraous need for technical asslstaiice firmi ageodes that provide direst services to 
iadlvldinis with deaf-hlindoess is unlikely to diodnish over tine. In foct, as those with deaf- 
blindness are iiMseasingiy integrated mto local communities, the need for technfcal assistance wiU 
probably rise. The questioa arises: Hcnv are technical as^st^^ 
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A Naitmat fietxb Atstxmtau 



agraicy was asked to im&aite wliedier h h«l obtaii^ 
from each ai sevm pcttei^ cat^nries <rf 1^ (ochidiiig HKNC-TAQ. Over a ttuni of the 
agMicws(N -255, 353%) indkated they had iiomm-HI^ An additional 

third of the ag»ides (N - 262,363%)iiif&at6deith«oneortwocat^(Mrksof ext^naltedim^ 
assistance. When respondents were asked to name their external sounds of tedmical assistaiK*, 
the vast majority named ooljr a angle agency or other entity for e^ category that was checked 
11ierefore» checking a category is considered synonynKJUs with utilizii^ one agency for technical 
assistance. 
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A Nalianai Assessmatt 



TABLE 10^ 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ACS^NOES NEEDING TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

BYRSARECUON. 



RSA Region 



Service 


1 


u 


III 






11 


m 




I2L 




Chl-Sflnai 


aieal Ottteomei N / % 






















Employment OpUons 


35 

50,1 


52 

71 2 


36 

52 2 


81 

62J 


41 
52.6 


42 
59.2 


21 
75.0 


51 

76./ 


50 
68J 


31 
50.0 


.048a 


Family Support Services 


38 

55J 


48 


35 

50 7 


72 
55.* 


39 
50.0 


43 
60.6 


19 
67.9 


42 

62.7 


44 

60J 


36 
5«.7 


.550 


Inteftrated Recreational 
/Leisure Options 


40 

58.0 


40 

54 8 


32 
46.4 


75 
55./ 


42 

5J.« 


37 
52.1 


19 
67.9 


47 

70.7 


47 
6¥.¥ 


24 
J6.7 


.110 


Community Living Options 


31 
44.9 


41 


29 
42 0 


74 
57.4 


36 
¥6.2 


43 
60.5 


17 
60.7 


46 

68.7 


42 
57.5 


24 

38.7 


.015* 


Direct Serf ices 
























Client Assessment/ 
tvaiuation 


35 


52 
71.2 


36 
52.2 


79 
67.2 


49 

62.8 


43 

60.6 


18 
64.3 


48 

77.6 


43 
5«.9 


33 
53.2 


.702 


Advocacy 


33 

47.8 


43 


33 


77 
59.7 


37 
¥7.¥ 


36 

50.7 


18 
6¥.i 


48 

77.6 


45 

67.6 


26 
¥7.9 


.085 


Daily Living Skills Training 


40 

58.0 


45 

61.6 


31 


71 
55.0 


42 
53.8 


37 
52.7 


19 
67.9 


45 

67.2 


46 

63.0 


29 
46.8 


.15S 


Communication Training 


42 

60.9 


52 
7/.2 


38 

55.1 


76 
5«.9 


47 


36 
50.7 


16 

57.7 


45 

67.2 


44 

60J 


30 
¥6.¥ 


.422 


Social Skills Training 


3S 

55.1 


45 


33 


76 
58.9 


44 

56.¥ 


39 
5¥.9 


19 
67.9 


44 

65.7 


46 

63.0 


30 
¥«.¥ 


.279 


Transition Planning 


33 
47.8 


49 

67.1 


34 
49.3 


77 
59.7 


45 

57.7 


42 
59.2 


20 
77.¥ 


43 
60.6 


46 

63.0 


32 
57.6 


.211 


Case Management 


24 


41 

56.2 


25 
i6.2 


67 
51.2 


34 
¥i.6 


37 
52.7 


20 
77.¥ 


34 

50.7 


42 

57.5 


31 
50.0 


.010* 
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A NatkMtal Ne«A Asaamaa 



TABLE lOL 

NUMBOt AND PERCENTAGE OF AG^CIES Nm)ING TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

BY RSA REGION, Com&nicd 



RSA Regicm 



Service 


1 


tt 


m 


VL 






YSl 


vin 


12^ 


X 


Chi-Souare 


FsydM^Oftical/Social 


32 


44 


32 


71 


39 


39 


18 


39 


42 


24 


.721 




46.4 


60J 


¥6.y 


55.0 


50.0 


54.9 


6¥J 


58.2 


57J 


3S.7 




Job Developisent/Placemeiit 


39 


50 


33 


72 


41 


42 


19 


43 


47 


28 


.436 




56.5 


68J 


¥7.5 


55.8 


52.6 


59.2 


67.9 


tfO.6 


64.4 


¥5J 




Assistive TechAOlofty 


39 


56 


39 


79 


45 


38 


20 


49 


48 


30 


.774 


56J 


76.7 


56.5 


67.2 


57.7 


5i.5 


7/.¥ 


73.1 


65.5 


48.4 




Mobility Training 


36 


44 


31 


62 


43 


32 


16 


46 


42 


28 


.450 


52J 


60J 




48.1 


55.; 


45.J 


57./ 


6«.7 


57J 


¥5.2 




Job Site Training/Support 


37 


48 


32 


70 


43 


42 


19 


43 


49 


27 


.219 




53.6 


65.8 


¥6.¥ 


5¥J 


55.7 


59.2 


67.9 


60.6 


67.7 


43.5 




Educatioiul Services 


35 


40 


29 


73 


38 


28 


14 


41 


36 


23 


.491 




50.7 




42.0 


¥i.9 


48.7 


39.4 


50.0 


61.2 


¥9.i 


i7./ 




Behavior Management 


33 


39 


31 


65 


44 


39 


16 


43 


40 


30 


.298 


47.8 


53.4 




50.4 


56.¥ 


5¥.9 


57.1 


tfO.6 


54.8 


¥«.¥ 




Personal Futures Planning 


33 


3y 




IK 










•t J 




478 




47.8 


5J.<< 




5«./ 


¥6.2 


56.3 


7/.¥ 


58.2 


5«.9 


51.6 




Parent EducationAraining 


31 


47 


33 


71 


41 


41 


21 


42 


42 


23 


.632 




44.9 


64.3 


¥7.« 


55,0 


52.6 


57.7 


75.0 


62.7 


57.5 


i7.7 




SeIf-PreMrvatk>n Training 


29 


40 


28 


65 


35 


37 


15 


41 


42 


29 


.167 


^2.0 




40.6 




44.9 


52.7 


5i.6 


67.2 


57.5 


¥6.5 




Family/Sibling Support 


29 


41 


27 


67 


38 


39 


19 


42 


42 


24 


.255 


42.0 


56.2 


i9./ 


5J.9 


¥5.7 


54.9 


67.9 


62.7 


57.5 


i5.7 




Community-Based 


18 


26 


17 


43 


22 


27 


8 


22 


30 


16 


.664 


Medical Services 


2d./ 


35.6 


2¥.6 




28.2 




28.6 


32.8 


¥7.7 


25.8 




Financial/Estate Planning 


22 


28 


18 


44 


22 


31 


15 


32 


33 


15 


.010a 




31.9 




26.1 




2a.2 


43.7 


53.6 


47.8 


¥5.2 


2¥.2 
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A Ntawmd Netds Assessmml 



TABLE 10. 

NUMBIH AND PERCENTAGE W AGENCaES NimiNG TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

EY RSA REGION, Continncd. 



RSA R«gio& 



Service 


1 


a 


Itt 




Y 


Yl 










Oii-Sfluare 


System! Inuet 
























Maiataining Interagency 
Collaboration 


U 
40.6 


45 
61.6 


32 
46.4 


71 
55i? 


47 

60J 


36 

50.7 


20 
77.¥ 


47 

70.7 


45 
67.6 


33 
53J 


.105 


Initiating Interagency 
Collaboration 


28 

40.6 


44 

603 


31 


72 
55.« 


48 

67J 


39 
54.9 


18 
6¥J 


47 

70.7 


44 

60.3 


30 


.152 


Establishing Interagency 
Direction/Focus 


28 
40.6 


43 

58.9 


29 
¥2.0 


63 
48.8 


43 

55.7 


35 


19 

67.9 


42 

62.7 


43 

58.9 


29 
¥6J 


.44C 


Admialstnitlfe/PrograBimatIc 






















Personnel Training 


51 

73.9 


62 
«¥.9 


44 

63M 


98 

76i? 


53 
67.9 


S3 

74.7 


22 
7«.6 


59 

83.1 


54 

7¥i> 


37 
59.7 


.155 


Public Education/ Awareness 


53 
76.8 


55 

75J 


47 


91 

70J 


52 
66.7 


50 
70.¥ 


23 
82.1 


55 

82.1 


54 

7¥i? 


33 
5i.2 


.348 


Funding 


53 

76.8 


50 

6«J 


49 

77.0 


88 

6«.2 


55 

70J 


54 

76.7 


21 

75.0 


56 

83.6 


46 

63J0 


40 
643 


.178 


Legislatson/Regulations 


45 

65.2 


44 


41 

59.4 


77 
59.7 


45 

57.7 


47 

66.2 


22 
7«.6 


48 

77.6 


53 

72.6 


33 
5i.2 


.225 


Personi^l Recruitment/ 
Supervision 


39 

56.5 


3S 

52.7 


33 
-^7.5 


75 
5«.7 


46 

59.0 


44 

62.0 


18 
64J 


52 

77.6 


45 

67.6 


31 
50.0 


.076 


^pulation IdentiTtcation/ 
Registration 


yi 

53.6 


44 


35 
50.7 


69 

5iJ 


41 

52.6 


47 

66.2 


15 
5i.6 


48 

77.6 


46 

63.0 


21 

33J9 


.067 


Management Style 


37 

53.6 


37 

50.7 


26 
i7.7 


63 
48.8 


36 
¥6.2 


40 

56.i 


15 

53.6 


46 

68.7 


44 

60.J 


23 
i7.7 


.054 


Developing Case 
Management 


31 
44.9 


37 

50.7 


31 
44.9 


71 
55.0 


36 
46.2 


42 
59.2 


14 

50.0 


34 

50.7 


45 
67.6 


20 

32J 


.143 



a. Chi-square significant at .05 level, degrees of freedom - 9. 
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TABLE 11. 

(OTi]ER-11IAN.lIKNC-TAC) SOUftCXS OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, N s 719. 



N«aber oi Pcrceat of 

Ttfchsical Attlttticf Soarct AmmIm AMnctea 

Itegii»»l« state, locsi 

tniaiag, dfewemiMtioa efforts 262 36.4 

Univeisity training programs 252 35.0 

OthMT technical assistance 

programs 228 31.7 

GovNnment grants 144 20.0 

Pftrent groups 121 16.8 

Other 82 11.4 

Private foundations 77 10.7 
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Mo^ ncm-HKNOTAC tedmkal aa^tanoe is obtained from "Ri^loiial, state, and local 
training and dfasemination ^totrf* (36,4%). "Univwrity tramiAg i»ograms" (35.0X and tHher 
teclinical-as^ancep«^rantt"(3l.7%). TTwae three soim» prowMe dmost two^hiids of tte 
HKirc/TAC todmfcal asastaoce (742/1166 - 63.6%). TTie remaiiiii^ third is pnovided by 
■Oov^nffl^ grants" (20%), "Paf«it groups" (1&8%). -Odier- souroes (11.4%). and Trwate 
foundatffins* (10.7%). 

The survey also consid^ whether different types of agendes had dififmitial access to 
technical assistance, Figure 1. A agnificart <fiffereii» 

test and 7 degrees of freedon (p < .0001). In oth» words, diaMe ctoes w>t eiplam why "Private, 
local, and state education" agHMMS make die greater use of technical assstance, and wlq^ 
for IndepmSent living and "DD Councils" have the least access. These findings cannot be 
ejqilainedhywhetheragendesoffttmanyorfewdirectservices. For "Advocacy ag^icfes 
oStet among the fewest types of dkect services, yet these a^ncies are near the top <rf use of 
external sources of technical assistance. cLTaWe 7. Iter can they be explained by diffeences in the 
expressed iwed for technical assistanoe. cC Table 8. The esplanation seems to lie m the &ct that 
there are real differaicea bet«^ agracy typ« to how Interested (h- able they are hi i^tafaiing 
fyfiHiirai assistance for transitional services for youth with teaf-blindoess. 

Isnon-HKNC-TACtechnicalassistanceiMercat^yusedacnjssthelORSAr^fons^ R^on 

X makes the greatest use (mean « 2.23 souroes «rf tedmical asristanoe), but ovenB there is no 
f tgnififaiit dtifeiMg between the several reglong hi secu ring tffirtink a i nw tet a nc e , F-tcst. 9 d^rees 
of freedom, Figure 2. 
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Figure 1 



Sources ol TA by Agency Type 

Non-HKNC/TAC, Mean ol Source Types 

Agency Types 



Pri/Loc/State Ed 
DD/MN-MR/MH 
StVR/PrlVR/HKNC/RR 
Cntr lor Ind Living 
Advocacy 
Sociol Service 
Higher Ed + Other 

DD 




0 0.5 I 1.5 2 2. 

Mean Sources (0-7) 




1990-91 HKNC-IAC Needs Assessment Survey 
N- 719 

F- 4.93. Slg.« (.0001, DF- 7 



Figure 2 



Sources of TA by Region 
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A fkabmatHeab Assessment 



A Factor Analysis <^ Direct Service P»>vis!ON Responses 

It would not be expected that emy agency would offer eveiy direct sovioe to individuals 
with deaf^^Uocfaiess, ev«B witliin the Isoad cat^orte^ To be ^Bdent and 

to dBss the best ov^all sofvice levd, agencks fipecifliige fay buildti^ strength in some areas Istt not 
mothos. Thisspecialtzati(mre»UtsinageaGks(^atng8efvkesinoonibinattcms. IVvo polar types 
might be kloitified that are of partkular interest in light of |nt>fessional trends and federal 
mandates oicour^ii^SCXMnmunily-int^rated transitional services for individuals with deaf-blindness 
and other sevm disahiliries. The fim polar type mganizes servke i»ovisi(m alcmg fKHity-besed 
habHitatim and iduU {a'q>araticHi lines. Int^ratimi of individuals into community sitings is 
eqpected to occur, but these sovkes are ofL&ed sq}aratdy firran more traditional servfce lines. For 
exam{^ let us oonsida' traditional i^)cat«>nal prc^rams as dielt^^ workshq» and day 
activity centers. These programs are typically provided to groups of individuals in sheltered and 
segr^ted settings- Wh^ they are "reacfy* for oommunity-integrated servkes, they are refared to 
another program within the agency or to yet another ag»icy for these servkes. As a result, services 
may be firagn^ted and di^ointed across p^sonnel and agen^ dian^eri^ics and esqpertise. 

The second pcJar type cn-gankes service (vov^m to si^^x>rt an indhi(h»I's integration into 
community settings. Servke ^oupings (to not oolate community-based services from traditional 
servk^ Iwt instead bl^ them so that all services are inftised wkhin community-integrated 
outcomes. Programs off«1ng community-based instruction, supported employment, supported living, 
and int^rated reoreation prc^rams in community settings are example of this polar type. 

The third possibility is that neither distinct polar types of service provision occurs. Rather 
there is some kind of Mend. For example, programs may be atten^tlng to o)nvat their £u:ility- 
based vocational servkes, downsize their institutions, or si^jport home sdiool initiatives. 
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A N^Ami^ Nge^ Assmmmi 



How da €^encks ectuaify group their »m^tmai ^rvtcesl This analysis shows that ag»ictes 
ccmtinue to poiq) seivkxs akmg Uaditkmal seivk^ 
in Of^anizmg servkes to oiAimae Uie iote^atioa of 

Using SPSS/PC^i- 3.1, a princ^alooroponents analysis was perfonned on the ^ 
of Pearson produa-nuHnent correlatioQS indicating which Otent Outannes and Direct Services are 
offered fay s^vice agaides» Tabie 12. Hie Kais^-MeyerOUdn measure of sampling adequacy « 
.90, indicates the matrix is suitable for factor analysis. Bartlett's test oi spheridty, wfak:h fdkfws 
a du-square distrdwtion, was computed and found to be sUtistically significant, chi-scpiare (N » 
719) » 6880.3,p < .00001. The ctedsion on the number of factins to be r^ained was based on the 
scree test (Catt^ 1966), and the meaningfulness of factors. Four factors were retained and rotated 
to an orthogonal structure using the varimax criterion. The analysis conv^ged after 7 iterations. 
Factor loadings of 395 or greater are retained. Table 13. 

Four foctors were kkntified; the first of which explained mo^ of the oonunon variance. 
Factor 1, loading on 10 items, was defined as Isolated Skills Services. The items with the highest 
corrdations are: "Social Skills TraininsT (item 9, r « .77). "Communications Training (item 10, r 
=.77), and Daily Living Skills Training (item 7, r = .73). The first factor, with an eigenvalue of 
738, ex{^ined 30.8% of the common variance, more than half of all the variance explained by thwe 
four furors. 

Factor 2, loading on seven items, was defined as Employment Services. The servkes most 
heavily represented on this factor were 'Jcb Development/PUcement" (item 16, r « .83), "Job Site 
Training/Support" (item 17, r « .79) and 'Employment Options" (item 2, r » .75). The second 
foctor, having an eigenvalue of 2.10 explained only 8.8% of the common variance. 
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Factor 3, loadiiy on three s described as Cninmiini^f4iving SCTvices. The oommon 
daneisiini m this fector r^tes to: the Xirauiumttj^livii^ Options^ (iiem 1, r « .80), Int^rated 
Recreattcmal/Ldaire Opttmis' {item 3, r ■ .66), and "Community-Based Medical S^vbes* (item 
^ r » .47). Tbe third fiiictor, with an ejgenvahte of 1.77, eaqilaiitf 7.4% of the 

Factor 4, loading <» four itons, deals Supprat for Parrats and Families Smces. The 
most inqwrtant items are: Tamilsr Surfing Siqqx»f(&an ZZ, r » .80), "Parent Educatkm/Trainin^ 
(item 21, r -> .75), and Tamily Su|^x»t Sovices^ (item 4, r « .38). Hie fourth &ctor, with an 
eSgmvalue of 6.5 explains 63% of the oommon variance. 
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TABLE 12 

PEARSON PRODUCT-MOMENT OORREIATIOMS WBVI9KSH AGENCT SSmfXi ,N=719. 
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A Natiamd Nmh Assessmait 



Most of the variatioo in the corrdatkm matrix of services agraicks offer is expiained by a 
single factor defined as Isdated Skills Services. Agencies tend to offer these 10 servwes, or some 
significant portion of them, as a group. The three remaining factors, in oondsination, explain a bit 
less variation than the first factor. The one that explains the most variation is Vocational Services. 
Thus, the traditional sefvice groupings of Isdated Skills and Vocational provide the basic 
dimensions aloi^ which services are offered 

Community-Based Sovices forms its own fector, indq>endent of all the others. Agencies 
that offw Isolated Skills and Vocational servkes t^ to do so s^iarately from offering Community- 
Based Services. These data suggest that profiessional literature, fJederal and state legislation and 
policies and tedinical a^ist^ice have not yet been successAd in encouragiag agencies to reorganize 
service provision to hoUsticaliy integrate isolated skills Into community-integrated employment, 
living, and recreatioB eptkNis. 

A Factor Analysis of Technical assiseance Needs 

If agencies provide services in groups, it may be reasonable to expect that they will indicate 
a need for tedmical assistance in groi^», p^ha^ even following the same lines. To consider this 
question a principal components analysis was performed on the 35 x 35 matrix of Pearson product- 
moment correlations indkating in whkh Client Outcomes, Direct Services, Systems Issues, and 
Administrative/ProgrammBtic Services agencies indicated a need for technical assistance. Table 14. 
SPSS/PC+ determined the matrix to be ill-suited for factor analysis based on the high inter-item 
correlatioos. 

These findings indk^ted that there is a single trait underlying the need for technical 
assi^ance. Some agencies e3q>re$s great n^ for technical assistance, while others ejqpress little or 
no need at alL The data do not permit a determination of what causes this difference. 
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Conclusions 



A^etides that provide tran^tknial sovkes to indh^ 
task. Tliey must recniit, train, and guide sovkeprov&lm 

heterogeneous and low-incidents They must continually face service deiivefy issues that are 
imfocted fay new lesearcfa, tedmdogy, and federal and state polides. These data show that the 
sttive^ agencies are veiycxmmiitted to their work. They offo^ many services to nianydients, and 
they eaqjress a desire to both improve their oirrent s^vices offerings and egq^^ 
into new di^t outcomes and sovice areas. To cany out these goals ageiKies are requesting help - 
• a great deal of tedmical assistance. On average eadi agency, amcmg the 719 agendes surveyed* 
eapressed a need for tedmical assistance m 20 separate areas. These numbers put instances of 
curroit technical assignee requirements nationally near 15,0(M) among agendes particqiating in this 
survey! In addition, over 30% of the contact^ agendes did not respond to this questionnaire, so 
the need may be greater than these numbo^ indicate. Just as important, in 40% of the instances 
where a need for technkalassi^ance was displayed, the levd of need was described as 'a lot." The 
question naturally arises: Can agmcks ev& bectme \smipetent' in pnMi^ quality mmational 
services, ^ven continualfy charging sayicx quality indkators, personnel shortages and turn-over rates, 
fiscal cmamints, and low-incidence popukition concerns! One answer may be that tedmical 
assistance w31 nhv^ys be ess«itial simply to maintain current service levels. As long as personnd 
shortages and turn-over rates esdst and fiscal and legislation constraints continue, it may be 
unreasonable to expect technical assistarare efforts abme to result in quality programs nationally for 
all individuals with deaf-bUndness. We believe that technical assistance efforts nsay be best 
escpended by using tedmical assistance to devdop limited modd demon^ation processes and sites 
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across aD dieat options in all RSA regtoos. In order to build caisadly personnel in nKKid 
demon^ration sites these technkal assistance eSorts must be provided within state and local levd 
interagency efforts. 

Wb^ will agendes rec^ the technkal assistance they need? These data reveal that the 
number of eotitMS that provide tedmicai asistance is limited and that some ageiKjr types make 
oonsiderabfy less than average use of what is avaiiaUe. The data recommend a continuing national 
attrition to providing technkal a^istance ~ it is a resource that is miKh in demand, but is short 
in mpptf. In additk>n, the need for a national dearii^house as a focal point of tedmtcal asdstance 
resouron aiMi to encourage collaboration among national and r^ional tedmicai assi^ance proWdm 
is Ks^itiaL 

It is gratifying to find that there are few statistically signi&antdi£ferences across the 10 RSA 
r^ons on the variables induded in this survey. Althou^ some r^ions sdf-report leadership in 
sdected areas, the broad pkture portrays a reasonal^y ev«i national distribution of services and 
tedmicai assi^anoe needs. Thk condition does not iroffy that the level of s^vices for individuals 
with deaf-blindness has achieved sufOden^. It does mean that the nation is progressing evenfy 
aat>ss its ^tire geographkal base. 

As trouUing as any &iding in this survey, is the way in which ag»)des continue to OTganize 
the c on^ dlation of services they offo*. The effects o$ service OTganizaticM are in^x>rtant: isdated 
skills training and readiness af^sroaches to service ddivoy are mitdated and ineffectual The onfy 
way to achieve community-integration is to infuse all transitional services within community- 
integrate adult outcome The data indicate that professional literature, federal and state 
legislation and polides encouraging integration of individuals with cteaf-blindness into the 
community has not yet had much effect on how agencies group direct services. Isolated skills 
continue to be offered separately firom community-integrated outcomes and supports. Future 
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ftmdiiig privities and technfcal asMstanop. artivitiM must aggresavely pramote hoiistk and visiiMMiy 
cHmt planning (e^ po^o^ iitturN pianninft si^qiofted living siq^inted emptoymeat, home 
school initiatives) along with broad ^stemic and administtative interagency change siqiports. 

These results offer both hope and oonooiL Federal and state agencies and technical 
asdstanoe providers must deGne: 1) effective modds of technical assfatanoe proviaonfor agencies 
provi(&ig direct services to individuals with deaf-Uindness whkh are equally aocessilde to all 
agraides naticmalfy; 2) bow to reward technical assl^anoe provicters who share resources and 
collaborate on t<vhntrfll assistance activities and resources; and 3) how to ensure that all t ec h nical 
a^kitai^ ^orts remit in agmcy snvice renjig^nization along commtmity-integrated service and 
dient-centered planning lines. 

This study does not answer the question of why some agencies indicate very hig^ needs for 
tflrhnifMi aiwifftance while othm appear to need very little. Are there some agendes that have 
adiieved quality di^t outcomes and can serve as models for the rest of the country? Are agendes 
that indicate tedmical asd^anoe needs the ernes that are most aggressively pursuing ocnnmunity- 
integrated outcomes for their dients? These are questions are beyond the scope of thb database, 
but are worthy of future investigation. 
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